Catia:              Hello, um, my name is Catia. Can you hear my voice?

Audience:           Yes (laughing)

Catia:              Um, I am Portuguese, um, I started ... I joined this only in January. I got a bit scared by a lot of things that were, uh, that-, that I found out about the proposed changes and I'm going to be talking about, [00:00:30] uh, a period of my life that was really, um, difficult.
                    I, um, decided to write it down because I don't think that I could just speak like that. 
                    Um, first of all, I want to thank a Woman's Place for giving me the, uh, privilege and opportunity to be here, to be able to speak, not so much for others but just to give an example of [00:01:00] the kind of people that may be affected by these changes. Um, I think it's an important debate, it's a discussion that really needs to be have, had, and I thank you for the courage to facilitate it. 
                    (laughing)
                    Um, I, um, the first time that I ...It's not the first time that I, that I speak to all of you, really. [00:01:30] The first time that I did, I was Patricia and I wrote to a Women's Place, uh, thanking them for the work that they did and I feel a little less safe and they posted it on socialist feminists and it's called, A Woman's Journey so you may be acquainted with that.
                    Um, my journey here has been simultaneously very long and very short. Uh, it's been a journey of connecting [00:02:00] dots. Uh, most of the dots I managed to connect, I did so online, uh, in conversations, during which I was never actually called a TERF.

Audience:           Whoo! (laughing)

Catia:              The term danced within the conversation, always in my direction, and that of a few other women. It became so unnerving, I lost it [00:02:30] and I announced that I would get a t-shirt printed, “TERF and Proud”, actually, I said, “TERF and Fucking Proud”.
                    (laughing)
                    Um, it's not easy but there's an upside to feeling hate from too many sides and that was that I stopped feeling obliged to compromise myself any further than [00:03:00] what my conscience dictated. This is how, um, on hearing about the labour parties and de- decision to open, um, the um, all women short lists. I ended up on Twitter, I donated to Jennifer James' crowd fund, um, and I signed it as a gesture of solidarity when she got suspended. Um, that's also [00:03:30] how I got acquainted with, um, the Woman's Place. 
                    Here, I want to single out all of my lesbian sisters out there. I'm grateful beyond words for their guidance, for their sharing of their experiences, and also to extend my hand in solidarity to them on this day at this time at a not ... [00:04:00] Not because I am a lesbian myself, I am heterosexual, uh, but it was very ... It became really hard for me not to relate to some of what they said and, and to feel, I wouldn't say model-y, but you know, a-, a-, a kinship to them, um, by virtue of being women that don't do as they are [00:04:30] told.
                    (laughing)
                    I think that's very important. Throughout all this time I have had one particular facet of my lit experience in mind and that is domestic violence. 
                    I had a relationship with a violent, possessive, jealous, manipulative man who was too fond of alcohol for nine years and during which I was subjected to psychological and physical [00:05:00] abuse. It started small with admonitions on how I conducted myself, given that I now have a boyfriend and it ended with my being hit for spending too long on the phone congratulating my brother on his birthday. 
                    It included glares acl-, across the table when I veered off script at family dinners. It included [00:05:30] wanting to attend doctor's appointments with me. It included crying and using my emotions against me. It included controlling my finances, including the money that I brought in, and it included my own withdrawal from the small Portuguese community that I belonged to. Um, I'm Portuguese and I've been here for 20 years [00:06:00] but at the time I was living in a town with some Portuguese people. Um, it became too stressful to have to answer questions about the most ordinary interaction, social interaction. 
                    One day I left him at home, I stopped at the news agents and I arrived at work to be surprised by his presence. Um, he was there, [00:06:30] uh, not bothering to simply ask where I had been, just went off on one, and accused me of the vilest stuff, hurled abuse at me, always in Portuguese. So then I ended up with my colleagues sort of asking what was happening and me sort of just saying, “Well, we had a fight.” 
                    Um, it included several police [00:07:00] interventions, including one where he hit me, um, in the street, in broad daylight, in the summer, um, for denying him the use of my bank card. A stranger left her phone number with the ambulance staff, um, to be contacted in order to give a statement but she was never contacted. Nothing happened, because although I lost [00:07:30] consciousness for a while, um, all I really had was a nose bleed. Um, it including me ... included me, running away by myself, only to be found by him. At one such occasion, he knocked the front door, um, down off the house where I was, um, in order to get access to me and I was lucky enough to been able to hold the door of my room, [00:08:00] uh, for long enough until the police came. 
                    Each time I ended up going back because he made it his business to make sure that, um, my stay, wherever I was, would became untenable and I ended up with nowhere else to go so I went back. Um, and finally, it included one of my [00:08:30] neighbours calling the police, as it happened on that last time, on my brother's birthday. It was only then I was asked for a full statement and charges were pressed but nothing actually came of it, again. It was also then that I was given Suri Women's Aid card. 
                    I hadn't realised, really, what domestic violence was [00:09:00] until I made that call. I have heard about it, but it didn't relate to me, it wasn't something that was happening to me. I will never forget when I made that call. I call, I got this woman on ... at the end of the line and she says it's a confidential line, if I have to hang up suddenly for me not to worry and I could talk to them. The very fact that I was allowed to talk to ... [00:09:30] about it, felt like tonnes being dropped out of my shoulders and yet I didn't actually fully talk about it. Um, I didn't know how. I didn't have the words and then some of the words I managed to muster felt like it was too petty, too small stuff to even mention. I didn't [00:10:00] understand that ... then that it's in the small things that life happens. That by virtue of accumulation, um, they get you the hardest and it's the small things that are the most precious and the most grievous. 
                    For example, small gestures, [00:10:30] surreptitious words by female members and acquaintances, um, but each withdrawal, um, of that, of those infinitely small kindnesses felt like a dagger going through me. At some point, I regarded them with suspicion because they made it easier to get to me, hurt me harder, and concentrated the, um, [00:11:00] feeling of isolation. Another thing preventing me from finding the words was my own mind suffering through one thing to the next, “You have a son now, what are you doing? You're a silly girl, you can't just go gallivanting somewhere with a small child that can't even walk long distances.” Um, nevertheless, it did help. Just to be able to talk, [00:11:30] just to know that somebody was there to listen. Um, to everything, including everything that I was embarrassed and ashamed of. She said there are no men involved, and this may sound stupid, paranoid or anti-men, but this helped me get resolved. 
                    [00:12:00] Among the reasons I had found over the years of how contributed to the withdrawal of support from me is that men defend each other and they get the women in their lives somehow, um ... convince them or coerce them, um, to isolate other women, um, and they will find ways to do so. It's hard [00:12:30] to trust people, when although you may be able to analyse the why's and the wherefore's, you feel those interactions, you sense them and sometimes you can even pinpoint them. Even now, years later, I don't think that I have fully regained my ability to trust. Race, nationality, cultural differences, um, play a big part in this. [00:13:00] Although I have lived, um, with the conscious threat of ... of a rug being pulled from under my feet, it was still a comfort to speak my mother tongue during those abusive years and to just talk to other people who were a bit, um, like me.
                    The other thing, it was hard for me to do was, was to cry. [00:13:30] All it would be years until I learned to cry and now I cry for everything and nothing and (laughing) I almost started.
                    By my resolve, I did though, and I got into preparing. There was no way I could take furniture with me so I got two suitcases and I started filling them with, um, nappies, baby formula, [00:14:00] rusks, clothes. Keepsakes became a luxury; I enlisted the neighbour who had called the police for me to, um, keep them, lest they be found in the house and I had to answer for them. 
                    I kept, more or less, in contact with Women's Aid but it was about three months until I actually called them to say that I was ready and it would be Monday. [00:14:30] Even then it was an adventure; it was quite stressful because he got drunk that Sunday night and I spent the whole of the night crossing my fingers that he would actually go to bed. He had ... He had fallen on the corridor and I kept moving and walking over him. It sounds funny now. Um, and um, and I kept putting things out in the main [00:15:00] hall and, uh, the entrance of the building so I could go quite fast. 
                    When my rider station arrived, I, um, was still panicking that he might wake up and may ... I'm gonna get, he might thwart, thwart my efforts. Um, he did wake up, but by the time he saw me I was looking at him (laughs) from outside into the bedroom window. Um, [00:15:30] I was so paranoid that I got my ride to the next station rather than my local station, just in case he actually got really ready and followed me.
                    Um, I was greeted at my destination by, um, the smile of a woman called Ruth. She reassured me again that it was a, um, woman only, um, operation, [00:16:00] took me into, uh, an office, I filled some forms and then she took me, um, into what would be my residence for a while. Another chapter of my life begun. 
                    During my time there, I ended up having to ditch my phone number and replace it with another one, um, he would not give up trying to, uh, to find us. [00:16:30] Another agony was whether to allow my son to see him without jeopardising my, my, um, safety, and the safeties of the other women in the refuge. Um, they helped me by talking to me about the contact centres. Um, I still ended up with the travel expense but what would you do for your child? I was lucky here [00:17:00] though, um, to, um ... he blackmailed me with it's both or none and I thought, “None, it is.” I feel lucky there. 
                    Um, I met other women and their children. It was a bright and sunny space with women and children suffering from all sorts of trauma. Um, but it was a happy place, [00:17:30] if sometimes chaotic. The other women saved my life by taking me at my word. One day I arrived really ill, I thought my heart had given way and all I could muster was, “Could you please take care of my son and call an ambulance,” and they did and I trusted that they would. 
                    It became exhilarating to buy the first items of clothing all by myself [00:18:00] for my son. It seems, um, so simple, such simple things, um, to wander about town with these women and their children, pretty much unafraid. And it's hard to express how this feels even today and particularly so when I also remember when that my lack of trust for men was also [00:18:30] fear. So I chose the check outs that were attended by women. I never looked for a male person to help me with anything and yet I still felt the embarrassment for this seemingly irrational fear, um, and did not confide in anyone, not even any of the women or the support workers. [00:19:00] It took a while for me to overcome, um, this fear and it happened by sheer stubbornness later, but although my GP is now, is a man, I don't go through any intimate exams without first asking if a woman is available to perform them.
                    Chris was another one of our support workers. I [00:19:30] never asked her what her name was spelled as, it's uncanny how resolved I was that I thought of, of, of, not asking because safety and secrecy was so enmeshed in my sense of security, um, and the thing about this urgency of not to be found is that [00:20:00] I forgot the name of yet another supp-, support worker. She gave my son a teddy called Fred. Um, Chris gave me two books of which, um, one was Alice Walker's The Colour Purple and she also took me to watch The Vagina Monologues. 
                    (laughing)
                    That was great. Although it may have not been the most important [00:20:30] thing, it was really important at that moment to have, it was therapeutic to have an idea of the why the currents that led me to be where I was. I wish I had had the ability, the capacity and the space in my mind to have talked some more, to have listened some more. In my misfortune, [00:21:00] I did and do feel lucky. I saw women who were wor- worse off than I was. Um, a woman came into the refuge house and went twice. I wonder where she is right now. 
                    At one point I did separate from my own mind, that time in my life though. Life moves on and at the end, in the end, I was still traumatised and I didn't realise it. [00:21:30] It was only later that my mind gave way and it gave up. Um, I battled depression, I have battled depression ever-, every single day these days. The services are not tailored for me as a woman or as a black woman. So therapy, itself, feels oppressive and once I realise I'm beating myself [00:22:00] up for something that ... which doesn't work because it's not scented in my person, I prefer to go it alone with some medication instead, um, all the while hoping I'm not just cooking up another bomb to explode in my own mind. I hear the word feminism and I think all sorts, but for me, the most important is consciousness-raising. 
                    It's the thing with Alice [00:22:30] Walker's, The Colour Purple. Alongside safety, time to think and rebuild, I think this was the most important thing that the refuge gave me. I cannot imagine how this could be achieved among those for whom, um, womanhood is a look, some clothes, a body to be appreciated in the most diminishing way a person can be disrespected. Further, I failed [00:23:00] to see what precluding women from questioning, challenging the idea of such, to such, this [inaudible 00:23:11] groups could share such spaces as refugees with their array of traumatised woman and children, especially given that socialisation makes for so much of what women tend to accept because we are socialised [00:23:30] to do just that. 
                    In the meantime, if they're watching me: Hi, Chris, hi, Ruth and hi, the woman who gave my son a teddy called Fred.